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Men and spirits, living and dead, gods and worshippers,
were bound together by a common interest which had
also a note of communion and of mysticism:

When we touch lute and harp and join in song,
See the ancestral spirits round us throng:
They take their places at the royal board.
And every prince a courteous welcome doth afford.

The Shih-Ching or Book of Odes is a collection of three
hundred and five such early songs and ballads, chosen by
K'ung Fu-tse and set to music: it is arranged under four
heads: those sung by the peasantry, those sung at festivals
and on grand occasions at court, and lastly, sacrificial odes.
They mention the flute, the drum, the bell, the pipes, and
the lute: they tell of sacrifices and incense of which 'God
smells the savour and is pleased'. They tell too of a kindly
agricultural society:

See the rolling banks of cloud.
The soft refreshing showers:
May it water first the common lands,
And visit next these farms of ours.

Here leave we uncut stalks of grain;
And here some sheaves unbound:
Here drop some corn for widows' alms,
Some herb to heal their pain.

As in India of the second millennium B.C,, so in contem-
porary China we find a cheerful patriarchal society living
about the village well and worshipping gods of hearth and
home. Outside the village was a sacred grove and stream,
where fertility-cults were practised. For here dwelt gods
of soil and seed, and their cults mingled with Dionysiac
revels, the young people in masks of cats and tigers danc-
ing, the elders presiding. And as in Vedic India fire-
rituals played a great part, so in early China fire was
brought from the domestic hearth in spring, and duly
carried back in autumn.

As in all ancient cults, offerings to the departed were
made, and gradually a priestly kingdom grew up, which